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CONFLICTS OF VALUES IN A COMMUNITY OF CULTURES 


I 


OLITICAL institutions, local, national, or world-wide, have 
economic and cultural foundations, and political actions have 
economic and cultural consequences. The constitution of a world 
organization—the United Nations in its present or in some rein- 
forced form—is designed to provide a framework within which the 
nations and the peoples of the world may solve their common prob- 
lems, and its operation is directed to maintain peace, not merely in 
the negative sense of an absence of armed hostility, but also in the 
positive sense of an order determined by justice and security. The 
need for such an organization can be traced to underlying economic 
and cultural causes, and the possibility of its success in our times 
will be determined by economic and cultural changes now in proc- 
ess. The problems of world organization are stated in terms perti- 
nent to the preservation and defense of the economic interests and 
of the economic doctrines of member nations. They are also stated 
in terms of the economic needs of the various parts of the world: 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation of the damages and devasta- 
tions of war; the extension of the benefits of scientific, technologi- 
eal, and industrial advances to underdeveloped regions and under- 
privileged peoples; the provision of a minimum security to all men, 
everywhere, against disease, hunger, and unemployment. Our con- 
ception of values has been affected by the new urgency which these 
problems have assumed from the fact that it is now both possible 
and necessary to solve them. Public morality has been improved in 
policies which have been forced upon us gradually by external cir- 
cumstances while we have debated their moral justifications and 
economic consequences, and our discussion of ethical and esthetic 
judgments has come to form an important ingredient in interna- 
tional oppositions. 

The interrelated problems of economic association and codpera- 
tion, of political constitution and function, and of cultural com- 
munity and values can not be stated adequately or even clearly in 
the terms of any one set of problems. In spite of the long tradition 
of Stoic discussion concerning whether happiness has any depend- 
ence on external circumstances and whether the wise man could be 
happy on the rack, few men would deny that the equitable satisfac- 
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tion of minimum material needs is an indispensable basis for the 
cultivation of values or that cultural community consists in com- 
munication and exchange. The effort to formulate cultural and 
political problems in economic and material terms, however, is 
faced by the difficulty that the very statement of economic fact, 
material resource, and practical means by which needs may be satis- 
fied and interests realized is conditioned and determined by what is 
accepted as knowledge and what is esteemed as value. That inter- 
dependence presents no difficulty in any one theory, but it is the 
source of bitter conflict among theories. Political and cultural 
problems tend to disappear when economic problems are made 
fundamental, but the reasons for their disappearance are different 
in different theories. Political problems may be discussed on the 
basis of the relations of classes, as Aristotle presented them in terms 
of rich and poor and Marx in terms of bourgeoisie and proletariat ; 
and, according to Marx but not according to Aristotle, political 
problems will disappear and a new universal morality will be insti- 
tuted with the withering away of the state consequent on the elimi- 
nation of classes. Political problems may be discussed in terms of 
the analogy of man and state made possible by the rule of philoso- 
pher-kings, by the model of the City of God, by the regulation of 
virtue and civil law by the law of nature, or by the behavior of the 
economic man; and, according to some professed followers of the 
doctrine of Adam Smith, political regulation and control of eco- 
nomic processes are dangerous intrusions which prevent the solution 
of economic problems, and moral attitudes are determined by cir- 
cumstances and the balance of interests. 

The ethical grounds of the arguments against reducing cultural 
and political problems to economic and material terms do not, how- 
ever, support the reduction of all problems of association to moral 
considerations. In spite of the age-old tradition of Sophist and Epi- 
curean discussion of the conventional character of virtue and law 
and of the foundation of the state by contract, most men would 
agree that the crisis of our times is in some sense a moral crisis. 
The effort to apply ethical standards to economic problems is faced, 
however, not only by the plurality of ethical and economic theories, 
and by the evidence that theories express differences of interests as 
well as objective interpretations of fact, but also by the negligible 
efficacy, which critics condemn in rival theories, of ethical judg- 
ments to control or affect policy and action. Questions concerning 
the possibility of a science of values and concerning the relation of 
science to values are variants, with long histories, of questions con- 
cerning the kind of knowledge that is applicable to the good and 
the beautiful and concerning the relation of knowledge to virtue 
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and art; they are complicated, in either form, by differences in con- 
ceptions both of the problems of evaluation and of the nature of 
scientific method. Any formulation of the relation of material 
potentialities to ideal realizations must commit, or seem to commit, 
either the error of separating fact from idea and ideal so radically 
that the breach between them can never be joined in practical ac- 
tion or intelligible statement or the error of reducing ideals to facts 
or facts to ideals by seeking the marks and distinctions of values in 
the changing data of experience or by basing knowledge and value 
on changeless patterns reflected in experience. The literature of 
philosophic criticism affords abundant illustrations of the ease with 
which any doctrine of Plato or Descartes may be disposed of by any 
casual philosophizer because it depends on separating being from 
becoming or mind from body, and the doctrines of Hegel or Marx 
may be refuted by any novice with a mention of idealism or 
materialism. 

The terms of discussion, even in the statement of the interrela- 
tions of the three sets of problems, move from field to field to clarify 
statements by analogy and to confuse them by ambiguity: the 
problems of ‘‘exchange’’ have intellectual and ethical extensions, 
and moral goods and political institutions may be treated in terms 
of ‘‘utility’’ and ‘‘interest’’; ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong’’ as well as 
‘‘mine’’ and ‘‘thine’’ may be made to depend on political decision 
and decree; political organization may be conceived as the ‘‘re- 
public’’—that is, the ‘‘property of the people,’’ the ‘‘common- 
wealth’’—or as the consequence of a ‘‘contract,’’ or as the associa- 
tion of men bound together by ‘‘justice’’ and the pursuit of com- 
mon ‘‘ends’’; economic distribution is effected by an exchange of 
‘‘goods’’ and ‘‘values’’ and efforts have been made to find means of 
determining ‘‘just’’ price, wage, method of promotion, condition of 
work, control of production and distribution, and return on invest- 
ment. Fifteen years ago Charles A. Beard, treating the problem of 
the interrelation of economy and thought, of interest and idea, pre- 
sented the predicament in which the nations of the earth are now 
floundering as a crisis in thought as well.as economy. In The Open 
Door at Home: a Trial Philosophy of National Interest he argued 
wisely and eloquently that knowledge of facts and balance of inter- 
ests are insufficient basis for sound policy ; that the crisis in thought 
has opened the way to emancipation from two delusions of certainty 
respecting human affairs—the theological and the scientific; and 
that the shape of things to come can be moulded in some measure 
only by those who dare to assume ethical and esthetic responsibility 
while seeking the widest possible command of realistic knowledge. 


1Charles A. Beard, The Open Door at Home: a Trial Philosophy of Na- 
tional Interest. Macmillan, New York, 1934, pp. 14-20. 
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Beard’s analysis is concerned with a political problem, the for- 
mation of a new and better policy for the United States in its world 
relations, and he presents it therefore as a problem which only the 
statesman can solve, explicitly excluding other types of mind: the 
contemplative philosopher concerned with logical consistency and 
an all-embracing generality; the private person engrossed in the 
pursuit of personal interests, pecuniary and cultural; the pure 
idealist who will accept nothing less than some perfect world order 
for all mankind; the man given to renunciation or resignation who 
denies or minimizes the dilemma; and the mere student or man of 
science committed by profession to neutrality respecting values.’ 
The dilemma arises from the separation of interest and idea, which 
every student of politics knows are inseparably united,® and the 
statesman can provide an escape from that dilemma only by formu- 
lating a new policy into which ideal elements from ethics and es- 
thetics must enter.* Three steps are required in the formulation 
and execution of new policy: the statesman’s creation of an ideal- 
ized conception of things to be achieved in the quest for security and 
stability ; the submission of his proposal to the nation for discussion, 
deliberation, and adoption; and, finally, the execution of the pro- 
gram. In these three stages the statesman deals with necessities— 
such as territory, the cultural heritage, the use of a particular lan- 
guage, the state of the arts and economy, and the diversity of natu- 
ral resources; he faces possible choices in the use of this heritage; 
and, within the necessities and possibilities of the situation, he con- 
fronts the problem of making his choices, which introduces into the 
operation ethical and esthetic values.’ This statement of a program 
by which ethical and esthetic values may be brought to bear effec- 
tively on the formation of policy and the guidance of action pre- 
sents a practical political problem in terms of procedures by which 
policy and action are determined and relates the failures of recent 
politics to the omission of ethical and esthetic values from those 
procedures. 

Provision is made in Beard’s political analysis for ethical and 
esthetic values. In practice, however, the politician can masquerade 
as the statesman by constructing plausible rhetorical substitutes 
for ethical and esthetic values, and the political doctrines of Plato, 
who also put his emphasis on the good and on the function of the 
statesman, have seemed to some critics, who give no attention or 
credence to the place of the good in his system, a defense of the 


2 Ibid. p. 137. 
3 Ibid. p. 158. 
4 Ibid. p. 152. 
5 Ibid. p. 34. 
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totalitarian control of the state by an élite or party. Beard orients 


the political problems which he treats toward the development of a 


‘*philosophy of national interest’’; the problems are those of one 
nation, the United States, in a world of nations, each with interests 
determined by internal conditions and external constrictions; ° it is 
assumed that nationals organized in political states, represented by. 
governments and motivated by interests and passions, stand as in- 
dubitable necessities before the statesman seeking possible choices 
of policy, domestic and foreign, with reference to some good or 
better order of things.’ A realistic statement of political ideals 
must translate them into political policies and must indicate how 
they will operate in the balance of interests. However, the cultures 
and national interests which are necessities for the statesman are 
not unalterable, but undergo changes due to external influences and 
internal movements. Science, philosophy, religion, and the arts 
modify traditions, express ideas, and make possible the realization 
of ideals which may affect political policy. Arts and sciences may 
be viewed as national interests, but unlike the national interest in 
natural resources, territories, industrial potentialities, standards of 
living, and ways of life, they can be shared without loss or diminu- 
tion and they may even provide means by which to lessen or remove 
the pressures and tensions caused by other forms of interest. The 
inter-relations of cultures is world community in potentiality, for 
many of the values which the cultures of the world embody and ex- 
press are universal in spite of the limitations and divisions imposed 
by differences in traditions of expression, and the advancement of 
world community as well as the strengthening of world organization 
and the resolution of world economic problems depend on making 
explicit in statement and action the character and consequences of 
common shared values. 


II 


The juxtaposition of cultures resulting from improvements in 
communication and from the interpenetration of the political and 
economic problems of all nations has brought into prominence—in 
the discussion of political and economic as well as cultural and 
moral problems—both the multiplicity of cultures and cultural 
values and also the simple opposition of warring ideological concep- 
tions of how values may be achieved and freedom and diversity be 
preserved. World organization can function successfully, and 
world community can be compounded from these cultural diversities 
only by curing or removing the ideological opposition. Problems 


6 Ibid. p. 152. 
7 Ibid. pp. 176-177. 
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of the relation of economy and thought, of fact and ideal, tend to be 
treated in ethical speculation as problems of means and ends, of 
potential and realizable, of possible and preferable. Fact and 
ideal tend to be translated in political manoeuvres and negotiations 
into a balance of interests in which the possible is determined by 
calculation of the maximum that men will consent to do and the 
preferable is determined by calculation of the minimum that they 
will refuse to endure. The scope of the possible is extended more 
frequently by recognition of the urgency of needs and the presence 
of opportunities than by reéxamination of ethical values. None the 


-less both formulations of what is possible and what is preferable— 


as means and ends and as balance of interests—are affected by the 
statements and embodiments of values and aspirations which consti- 
tute a culture. In the context of cultural expressions, ideas and 
ideals are not opposed to facts or derived from interests but are 
themselves facts. In that factual context the preferable and the 
possible are determined by what men want or think they want and 
by the social order which they plan or dream as means to attain it, 
not by what can be shown to be better for them on some grounds of 
practical or scientific argument and on some analysis of fact and 
practicability, or by what they can secure or think they can secure 
by negotiation with those possessed of related and opposed interests. 

Values are not discovered as facts of experience; yet values are 
known only in their expressions—in art, in science, philosophy, and 
religion, and in moral, social, and political movements. They are 
easily discerned ; they are frequently mistaken. No unanimity and 
little agreement are found in philosophic statements of their nature, 
in historical statements of their antecedents and developments, or 
in critical statements of their qualities and effects; but the diffi- 
culties of interpreting the significance of philosophic systems, works 
of art, expressions of moral or religious ideals and practices are not 
different in kind from the difficulties of interpreting economic and 
political institutions and their operations. A culture may be de- 
scribed by setting forth the contexture of values interrelated in 
their expressions in art, science, religion, political and social insti- 
tutions. The effective operation of political institutions depends on 
some community of shared values and ideas, ingrained by custom 
and tradition, imposed by force, or communicated by understand- 
ing; and the interrelations of cultures provide problems to be 
solved by political and economic means as well as instruments by 
which to assist political operations and economic negotiations. 

In periods of cultural expansion under the influence of the . 
spread of religions, the movements of arts, or the progress of sci- 
ences, modes of expression have been extended in their use to many 
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audiences and in their application to many themes, unifying audi- 
ences in common understanding and codrdinating subject-matters 
in interrelated meanings. The growing emphasis on multiplicity in 
cultures and in cultural values during the period following the close 
of military operations in the second World War is in radical con- 
trast to the movements of cultural unification which characterized 
the period immediately after the first World War. The attachment 
expressed by small nations and new regimes to their traditional cul- 
tures and their concern that opportunity be provided for further 
cultural development unhampered and uncontaminated by external 
influences, as well as the fear of American cultural imperialism 
which accompanies the fear of American economic imperialism, 
have their obvious explanation in the propaganda uses to which they 
are put. They derive their equally obvious effectiveness, however, 
not only from distaste for the strange but also from the piety and 
attachment men feel to the sources of their being, and they express 
recognition of the dependence of values on their natural sources in 
particular places and times. 

Cultural differences are emphasized, whatever the explanation 
offered for the impulse to stress them, by deriving values from the 
associations and groupings of men and by seeking the criteria of 
value in groups which are thought to be natural or affected by com- 
mon interests. What binds men together in the pursuit of their 
purposes is a problem not merely of what is good for a group but 
also of what constitutes a group. The emphasis on cultural differ- 
ences is evidence of the operation of forces tending to fix groups by 
inhibiting the many forms of mobility that affect them and to at- 
tach peculiar importance to some one of the multiple associations 
in which all men participate. An unusually fierce and determined 
effort to derive values from race and to apply racial criteria to all 
activities including art and science has been checked with difficulty ; 
and restrictions on travel, immigration, change of nationality, ex- 
change of currency, flow of ideas and information reinforce tend- 
encies, with which they often have only accidental relations, to di- 
vide men and values in all parts of the world according to nations, 
or classes, or parties, or religions. 

This tendency to cultural multiplicity and division, although it 
seems at first sight to run counter to world community, is in fact a 
reflection of efforts—sometimes partial, misguided, and indirect, 
sometimes systematic, self-conscious, and fortified with moral justi- 
fications and theoretic elaborations—to. bring all men together in 
some one hierarchy or community, by the subordination of inferior 
races in fascism, by the development or domination of backward 
peoples and dependent nations in imperialism, by the elimination of 
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exploiting classes in communism, by the increase of adherents to 
political or religious doctrines, or by the establishment of universal 
uninhibited free enterprise. There have been in the course of his- 
tory many forms of the conviction that the community of men and 
their freedom depend on the truth of a doctrine, and they have 
been opposed by many forms of the conviction that the community 
of men and their progress in discovering truths and values depend 
on freedom and the tolerance of differences. The peculiar dilemma 
of our times arises from the mounting opposition between, and in- 
creasing contradictions within, two conceptions of world community 
developed by two powerful nations, the Soviet Union and the United 
States, both of which profess to provide for freedom and cultural 
diversity short of the obvious fallacies of the opposed position in 
which performance contradicts profession. If cultural community 
must be based on a common set of values disclosed by applying dia- 
lectical materialism, as a scientific method, to the history of society, 
there remains little place for freedom and cultural diversity in the 
sense of departures from those values and the scientific statement 
of them. The only conflicts in ideological expressions—in art, re- 
ligion, philosophy, political and legal conceptions—arise from the 
conflict of classes; and literature, art, and science are instruments 
to advance the true doctrine. Free criticism becomes a danger to 
policy directed toward the common good, and any doctrine or action 
may therefore be found to be tainted by dangerous ideas and ideals. 
On the other hand, if cultural community arises from the free de- 
velopment and interplay of values, a peculiar danger attaches to 
any doctrine which impedes that free interplay. Freedom must be 
denied, in the interest of preserving freedom, to those who would 
misuse it. Moreover, since such men conceal their beliefs and op- 
erate clandestinely, they must be identified by their associations 
rather than by what they do, and heresy-mongering and sedition- 
mongering make any deviation from any average or majority atti- 
tude seem dangerous. Yet the world is not divided into two parties: 
it is made up of men and women associated in a vast number of 
groups, including nations, classes, races, parties, trade unions, re- 
ligions, and many other organizations and informal associations. 
The ideological conflict can be resolved by recognizing the func- 
tions of these associations as instrumentalities for the realization of 
values and by discovering among them the public which is essential 
to a democratic world organization. The discovery of the public is 
an intellectual problem, as Dewey has pointed out, for it depends on 
finding means to advance the knowledge and communication which 
the public must possess for the exercise of its functions. 

World community consists in understanding common values, 
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even when embodied or expressed in different ways, and in codper- 
ative action for the furtherance or achievement of those values. 
Understanding, of any sort, is an interpretation of facts in some 
systematic arrangement and according to some sort of principles, 
and codperative action depends on understanding. The conflict of 
ideologies is in its simplest:form a conflict concerning the basis re- 
quired for common action. If men are convinced that prior doc- 
trinal agreement is indispensable to confidence and codperation, 
every effort should be used to achieve such agreement, but if co- 
operation can be based on adjustment of differences, compromise, 
and agreement, every effort should be made to preserve those free- 
doms which are at once objectives of codperative action and means 
by which it can be made to succeed. Since understanding consists 
in facts and their interpretation, it may be supposed to depend on 
a doctrine and a method which apply to all facts in such fashion 
that any deviation from the doctrine is a fallacious and propaganda 
distortion of facts; or it may be supposed to depend on the simple 
- statement of facts controlled only by the possibility left open for 
other and divergent statements in such fashion that the danger of 
doctrines which exclude. divergent interpretations transforms any 
statement of facts into a kind of negative doctrine and makes dis- 
sent and opposition dangerous and propaganda attacks on freedom. 

The understanding of cultures and cultural values which is a 
basis for world community depends both on the differentiation of 
true and false, good and bad, and on the recognition that the true 
and the good may be approached in more than one way. There is 
doubtless a single inclusive truth, but there are no grounds for 
supposing that it will ever receive full and exclusive expression in 
any human philosophy, science, religion, art, or social system. Co- - 
operation can be achieved more easily within the limits of party, 
religion, school, or pressure group, but in spite of the recurrent 
hope of those who hold strongly to what they conceive to be the 
unique expression of truth or salvation that their doctrine may se- 
cure universal acceptance by preachment or force, history affords 
no grounds for supposing that such conversion is possible or that 
it would be an effective means of achieving the values of philosophy, 
science, religion, art, or social well-being. World community, like 
lesser communities, depends on discernment of values and tolerance 
of differences and therefore requires understanding sufficient to 
recognize distortions and to-afford confidence in the resistance of 
deception and force. It depends on codperation based on agreement 
on a common course of action to achieve common goods, arrived at 
for a diversity of reasons, derived from different philosophic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural principles and presuppositions. 


- 
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III 


The establishment of world community must ultimately be con- 
ditioned by the solution of pressing economic problems and by the 
establishment of more effective political means of arriving at agree- 
ments concerning the differences that divide people. The elements 
of world community, however, exist and have long existed in the 
arts, sciences, philosophies, and religions. They can make and al- 
ways have made essential contributions to the solution of material 
and social problems, and they can be and often have been distorted 
and inhibited by material conditions and official restrictions. Many 
impediments stand in the way of ordering these elements into an 
effective and conscious world community. Great bodies of mankind 
are beyond the reach of communication for various reasons—be- 
cause obstacles have been set up to prevent the flow and interchange 
of ideas and information; or-because men lack confidence in the 
integrity and intention of statements and of parties; or because the 
material means of communication are lacking to peoples or their 
education is insufficient or the pursuit of a bare livelihood exhausts 
their energies; or because massive prejudices and endangered in- 
terests close their minds. These are problems which can be solved 
in part by education, understanding, and advancement in cultural 
achievements. They are not the problems of an existing world com- 
munity which can be stated to all mankind or which can be solved 
by actions in which all men participate. They are problems of the 
formation of world community, in the midst of efforts to unite men 
in accordance with conflicting doctrines and in the midst of restric- 
tions put on the expression and pursuit of values because of fear of 
doctrines and interests. The program of action leading to the for- 
mation of world community must be a program that takes explicit 
account of the agents by which it is advanced, the mass of mankind 
who must ultimately constitute the community, the cultural values 
of which it is to be composed, and the cultural differences which 
endanger it. The problems faced under each of these heads are 
conspicuously apparent on every hand. 

The condition of the creative artist, the scientist, the independ- 
ent thinker and inquirer is a symptom of the condition of a civiliza- 
tion and a culture. The periods of great cultural achievement are 
marked by independent creative activity in which the influence and 
inspiration of past and contemporary cultural values are translated 
into new forms to permeate and influence the whole structure of 
society. Great art, profound philosophy, scientific advancement, 
and religious insight have not always liberalized political institu- 
tions or improved the material condition and the manner of life of 
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the mass of mankind, and no prescription has been found to isolate 
or control the causal factors which lead to their occurrence. But 
the influence of the cultural values of art, philosophy, science, and 
religion has been broadly extended in scope to include potential 
effects on all activities and on all men, while the dangers to inde- 
pendent thought and expression have multiplied with the increase 
in possibilities for their utilization. Threats to the freedom of the 
artist, the thinker, and the spiritual leader anywhere in the world 
are the proper concern of all men everywhere, and the world com- 
munity can be advanced by inquiry into the economic and political 
restrictions put upon the development of art, science, and the inter- 
pretation and expression of values. This is a problem at the center 
of the ideological conflict, for science, art, and other cultural values 
may be interpreted in their bearings on economic and political doc- 
trines ; opportunities for their development are provided within the 
frame of economic and political systems; and the creation and pur- 
suit of values is inhibited and restrained by fear of doctrines and 
of their expression or artful concealment. The mere publication of 
the facts concerning the condition of the artist, the scientist, and 
the thinker and efforts to defend their freedom and to improve 
their condition are steps toward the constitution of world com- 
munity. 

Great thought in forceful expression, however, is not sufficient 
to constitute world community. Even the advancement of art, sci- 
ence, and spiritual conceptions depends on the development of a 
great public, and world community will consist in that public. The 
fundamental education needed for world community is not merely 
the reduction of illiteracy or the promotion of international under- 
standing; it must include the development of the ability to judge 
and to select what is read and the ability to find in the assortments 
of facts and doctrines relevant to nations and peoples the concrete 
grounds for the judgments of values and actions which constitute 
international understanding. Education can contribute to world 
community by clarifying basic needs, by removing basic fears, and 
by uncovering basic values. It is needed, in one form, among tech- 
nologically advanced peoples as much as it is needed, in another 
form, among peoples who have not benefited by the advances of in- 
dustry, technology, and science. It can contribute to satisfying 
needs and calming fears, not by eliminating classes or parties or by 
containing aggressors or totalitarian forms of government, but by 
providing analytic insight and judgment into values that are en- 
dangered and into the means by which to eliminate or contain what 
endangers them. Such education may be achieved in a great variety 
of ways, but the discussion of it in terms of doctrinal content is split 
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by the ideological conflict which it may help to cure. Consequently, 
just as freedom of thought and expression depend on the general 
cultural level in a community, so in turn both freedom of the crea- 
tive mind and the education of the public depend on and determine 
the view of culture and cultural relations characteristic of the 
community. 

The character of a people and of a period is known by study and 
interpretation of the objects of art, scientific theories, historical re- 
constructions, political institutions, religious beliefs and practices 
developed and credited by the people during the period. The cul- 
tural determinants of a world community are values similarly en- 
countered and expressed, and the problems faced in constituting 
world community are precisely those which remain vaguely resolved 
in descriptions of more restricted’ communities, that is, what the 
bond is which constitutes the group and what the values are which 
its members esteem. In a sense the problem is easier in the case of 
world community than in the case of national or regional or epochal 
cultures. for the people are all mankind and the values are the uni- 
versal ex.cnsion and application of the great achievements of men 
of all times. The values are found in what men have made, and 
done, and said; and the future achievements of men will be built 
on an understanding of the past. The basic difficulties in the way 
of world community arise from diversities of understanding of what 
man has achieved and what he should undertake: the ideological 
conflict (whatever the motives by which the opposed theories are 
inspired) is an opposition concerning how values may be achieved 
and freedoms be preserved, and the stress on the irreducible multi- 
plicity of cultures is based, under the impulse of the ideological 
conflict, on differences in the expression and embodiment of values. 
Economie conditions, political institutions, art, science, and the 
various other expressions of values are so interrelated that many 
philosophies have traced the lines of their interdependences and 
have identified freedom and virtue with knowledge: Plato used the 
sciences to train his philosopher-kings and banished the poets; 
Shelley saw the poets as the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world; communists can detect bourgeois contaminations in poetry, 
music, and science; romantic and existentialist philosophies are 
available for alternate literary or technical expression; and art in- 
terpenetrates theory and action. But thought and expression are 
also sufficiently independent both of the theories and statements of 
related disciplines and of circumstances and institutions to permit 
opposed statements to arise, by action and reaction, from identical 
conditions; and the quality of the achievement can not be deter- 
mined from consideration of its external circumstances: philos- 
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ophies have therefore sought independent criteria for different kinds 
of activities and have treated freedom as a means by which truth 
and values may be acquired rather than as an adherence to a truth 
which determines action. 

The knowledge of cultures requires critical insight into values 
in the diversification of their various forms of expression. The 
ideological conflict of doctrines in which values are placed in sys- 
tematic interrelation to each other introduces ambiguity into every 
term employed in the discussion of cultures and values: ‘‘free- 
dom,’’ ‘‘truth,’’ ‘‘fact,’’ ‘‘scientific method,’’ ‘‘art,’’ ‘‘democracy,’’ 
‘“‘right.’? The conflict will continue so long as hope is retained that 
the ambiguity will be removed by reference to some universally 
valid standard provided by scientific method, economic possession 
and distribution, or political justice. The issues become intelligible 
and subject to at least the formulation of a solution when it is recog- 
nized that the ambiguity is present in all the terms, not because 
truth is inaccessible but because the systems in which it is approxi- 
mated use varying methods and forms of expression and because 
identical or comparable values are realized in a variety of ways. 
Short of the achievement of doctrinal unanimity the ideological 
conflict will be resolved by translation from one formulation of 
truth to another and from one system of values to another, testing 
one set of principles by others and comparing forms and expressions 
of value for the purpose of distinguishing genuine and basic incom- 
patibilities from external differences in the construction of values 
that can coexist or agree. 

These are four interrelated stages of the program by which 
world community may be achieved and a pseudo-community, im- 
posed by violence and subjugation, avoided: defense of freedom of 
creation, thought, and expression ; education not only in facts and 
methods but in ethical and esthetic values and the diversity of their 
expressions and applications; understanding of the common values 
underlying the diversities of cultural expressions; critical insight 
into the ambiguities which result from differences of method and 
expression and which are manipulated in ideological conflicts. They 
are not easy of accomplishment, and their effectiveness, even if they 
are achieved in some degree, is dependent on the solution of political . 
and economic problems with which they stand in close relation. But 
they are definite and clear tasks, and they are essential even to the 
preliminary clarification of the predicament in which freedoms and 
cultural values are involved today. They are the means of defining 
freedom and the ends men are striving to achieve by means of free- 
dom, not in theoretic speculation or propaganda contrivance, but in 
the basic values to which men gre attached and in the conditions, 
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attitudes, and understandings in which confidence is built against 
omnipresent but vague fears. Understanding is the basis of co- 
operation ; it is fundamental to the functioning of political institu- 
tions which depend on methods of coming to agreement; it contrib- 
utes to the success of economic improvements and even to the 
recognition of improvements when they have occurred and to the 
removal of suspicions of concealed disadvantages. Understanding 
alone is not a direct attack on the ideological conflict or the political 
problems in which that conflict finds its most dangerous expression, 
for emotions can be opposed only by contrary emotions, and under- 
standing must find an effective political organization and economic 
implementation ; but it can undermine the conflict and build slowly 
the lines of communication which will prepare a foundation for a 
world organization adequate to eliminate tensions and fears and 
provide the beginnings of world community based on under- 
standing. 
Ricoarp McKEon 
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INTUITION AND EXTERNALIZATION IN CROCE’S 
AESTHETIC 


MAJOR difficulty for readers of Croce’s Aesthetic is the doc- 

trine of the essential identity of art appreciation and art 
creation. A cognate difficulty and doctrine is the external or un- 
essential relation to art of technical skill in a physical medium. 
And the root of all such doctrines is the principle of the ‘‘ideal’’ 
status or character of art. I believe that both the peripheral and 
the central doctrines are separable from a metaphysical idealism, 
and that the difficulties are also resoluble apart from a metaphysical 
idealism. 

Croce says that art is ‘‘intuition.’’ This term (as any term in 
any philosophical system) has two sides of meaning: it refers to a 
trait of art phenomena recognizable in ordinary observation and by 
differing philosophies; in its other and most complete meaning it 
refers to all of the relations which art has to the other terms in 
Croce’s philosophical system. This latter appears explicitly in the 
use of different terms to express different such relations: the es- 
thetic fact (which as esthetic is always the same) is called by Croce 
sometimes ‘‘intuition’’ and sometimes ‘‘expression.’’ Croce begins 
the Aesthetic by defining art as intuition, as contrasted to the 
higher spiritual level of ‘‘conception’’ ; further along he asserts that 
intuition is identical with ‘‘expression,’’ as contrasted to the lower 
level of mere matter or ‘‘impression.’’ Thus in Croce’s total philos- 
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ophy art constitutes a particular level of spiritual life. But this 
spiritual modality or activity occupies this level by possessing cer- 
tain traits, and it is possible to define these traits in a general and 
neutral form acceptable by different philosophical systems. As 
opposed to impression or sensation, art is active and not passive; as 
opposed to conception, art is immediate or self-contained, and not 
mediate or referential. Widely. different philosophies could accept 
this much of Croce’s esthetics. . 

I think the same is true of Croce’s term ‘‘ideal.’’ It refers to 
general and common traits of art phenomena, as well as to certain 
relations (of art phenomena to other kinds of phenomena) discov- 
ered in Croce’s total philosophy. Croce’s first point is that art is 
ideal in that the multiple details of the artwork are apprehended 
as a single unity. Croce also believes that the unity which belongs 
to any thing is conferred upon it by spiritual activity. But this 
second doctrine, which may be regarded as peculiarly idealistic, can 
be detached from the more elementary one that the artwork ts a 
unity. Most estheticians would agree that the artwork is a unity; 
they would differ as to its source. | 

But other traits taken to constitute art’s ‘‘ideality’’ would not 
be generally recognized as belonging to art. Such are the doctrines 
first mentioned: the identity of art appreciation and art creation, 
and the therefore unessential relation to art of technical skill in a 
physical medium. In their technical and formal statements as parts 
of Croce’s philosophy, these views would be as follows. Art appre- 
ciation is art creation, because art is ideal or spiritual, and spirit is 
always active or creative. Art creation is nothing more than art 
appreciation, because those processes which might be held to be part 
of art creation are indeed part of a physical and not a spiritual 
process: art is the creation by spirit of a spiritual object, not the 
ereation by the body of a physical object. I believe these state- 
ments truly describe the relations between the three phases of art 
phenomena—appreciation, creation, and production,—and I believe 
these relations are describable in more general and neutral terms. 
The reference to the terms ‘‘spiritual’’ and ‘‘material’’ can be 
dropped in revised formulations: (1) to make a work of art is to do 
essentially the same thing as to experience the esthetic nature of a 
work which is ascribed to the making of someone else; (2) to make 
a work of art is only to experience its nature, and not to engage in 
overt behavior which changes a part of the environment. The two 
propositions imply each other, and are indeed but different formula- 
tions of one proposition. For the only discernible difference be- 
tween experiencing and making an artwork is the overt behavior 
allegedly present in the second. , Thus if experiencing and making 
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are the same, overt behavior is external to them, or, strictly, to it. 
And if overt. behavior is external to making, making must be the 
same as experiencing. I shall argue that overt behavior and physi- 
eal production of art is external to making and is undertaken to 
promote experiencing of art, but that physical production is dis- 
tinguishable from this experiencing, in which alone art truly exists. 

First, consider the statement that the artwork is only art in the 
art experience. This means merely that something which is the 
object of different experiences may be designated by a single name, 
so that the name itself does not indicate the kind of experience in 


- which the thing is functioning as object. For example, a ‘‘paint- 


ing’’ may function as the object in an experience which is not an 
art experience—in an experience, say, which is ethical, or religious, 
historical, commercial, social, recreational, emotional, etc. The 
point is a truism: if the painting is not being apprehended as art 
it will not be an artwork in that apprehension. 

But the chief point—that art experiencing and art making are 
essentially the same, and essentially distinct from the production of 
@ thing called by the name of an artwork but separable from the 
art experience—this requires more than logical analysis; it requires 
the observation of certain observable phenomena. In so doing it 
will be convenient to substitute for the phrase ‘‘art experience’ 
Croce’s term of ‘‘intuition,’’ and for the phrase “‘the production of 
a physical work’’ Croce’s term ‘‘externalization.’’ Croce’s terms 
are shorter, and with the neutral translation offered above their 
meanings will not be confusing; at the same time the analysis will 
maintain an explicit reference to Croce and will vindicate him from 
Bosanquet’s charge of false idealism. 

There is a passage in the first chapter of Croce’s Aesthetic which 
seems to assert a thesis the contradictory of the one that art intui- 
tion is separable from externalization. Here Croce seems to say 
that to intuit an artwork is to possess at least the capacity to exter- 
nalize it. It is better to cite the passage in the context of Bosan- 
quet’s criticism of it. Bosanquet writes: 


. . . Croce’s whole heart is set on insisting that there is no jot or tittle of 
content in our imagination beyond what has passed expressive form, and that 
it’is self-deception to suppose that we possess a mental store of beauty which 
only a lack of physical skill prevents us from translating into outwardness. 
‘*Tf you really had the thoughts you would have coined them into as many 
beautiful ringing words.’’ ‘‘You are confronted with the reality of your 
imagination, when you are set to traverse the asses’ bridge of expression— 
speak, or here is a pencil, draw, we shall say to you.’’ .. . Is not, in this lat- 
ter sentence, externalization at least the test, if not the essence, of expression? 
Can the art-impulse, which is complete only in lines, colours, words, and tones, 
be content before it has realized them in determinate objects of sense? The 
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external object, certainly, is not imagination; but can imagination complete 
itself without the external object? 1 


What the quotations from Croce make clear is that he gives due 
recognition to the sensuous condition of art—to the necessity for 
intuition of the immediate presence of a content of sensuous images. 
One question is: must these sensuous images arise as stimuli from a 
physical object, or may they arise purely from imagination? Croce 
makes clear (as we shall observe presently) that they may arise 
solely from the imagination. But does he say above that they can 
only so arise in the imagination which is capable of externalizing 
these images in an object, even though it doesn’t do so? The pas- 
sage could be so construed, but only at the neglect of the major 
stress and teaching of the Aesthetic, which is that the intuition is 
never merely derived from the physical object but must consist of 
a spiritual act to which externalization is foreign. The seemingly 
contrary assertion above is to be explained by the place at which it 
occurs in the Aesthetic. The passage occurs near the end of the 
first chapter, and its point is that intuition is nothing more but 
nothing less than expression, which is to say that art is constituted 
not of the passive reception, but of an active formation or synthesis, 
of the passive and sensuous impressions. It is easy for an experi- 
encer to confuse an intense impression with a vivid expression, and 
Croce is saying that a way to determine whether one possesses the 
latter is to seek to give the expression externalization. Thus the ex- 
ternalization may sometimes serve as a test of expression though it 
is not a part of expression. Bosanquet suggests that externalization 
is also necessary to the completion of intuition or expression. I 
think Croce would admit that this is true in some cases. The thing 
to observe is that this does not imply that externalization, though 
sometimes a necessary condition, is ever a part of intuition. 

The consequence of supposing that externalization (either in 
fact or as a capacity which may or may not be exercised) is an es- 
sential part of intuition, is briefly that art is incommunicable; and 
perhaps impossible. For then only the producing artist can ap- 
preciate art, and only the art in his own medium, and only the art 
which he himself produces, and perhaps even only the art which 
he could produce again. When we add the latter, do we not elimi- 
nate appreciation altogether? Does the painter believe he could 
again paint a painting identical with the one he has just completed, 
much less one completed many years ago when he may have followed 
a different fashion? But this does-not eliminate the process of ex- 
ternalization itself, and we might say that intuition is restricted to 


1B. Bosanquet, ‘‘Croce’s Aesthetic,’’ in Proceedings of the British Acad- 
emy, 1919-1920, p. 271. , 
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this,—-still, sufficiently absurd results remain. One is that the in- 
tuition of landscapes is impossible, since we are not gods capable 
of creating an earth. Another is that symphonic music could not 
be intuited, since no composer could play simultaneously all the 
instruments required by his composition. Thus if it is possible to 
intuit music, landscape, and works produced by others, intuition 
can not depend upon externalization or the capacity to externalize. 

But a contrasting observable fact is that externalization aids in- 
tuition. It appears that the painter obtains intuitions from natural 
scenes, and the writer obtains intuitions from social situations, 
which are lost on those not trained in the media of paint or words. 
There are obvious reasons to explain this. The exercise of any fac- 
ulty increases its capacity; and preoccupation with any interest 
increases its influence upon attention. The artist’s imagination will 
be greater because he has given it more exercise, and he will see the 
things of nature in the particular medium in which he is employed. 
But the beauty of natural scenes need not be and is not unavailable 
to the layman, and—more crucially—the function of externalization 
in so contributing to art is just by its stimulating intuition or imag- 
ination. The value of the work of the hands is that it stimulates 
and disciplines the work of the imagination. Croce quotes Michel- 
angelo’s statement that ‘‘One paints, not with the hands, but with 
the brain.’’ And the reason for this is that the work of the hands 
can only be conducted by the work of the imagination, and is in 
fact only a symptom that the imagination is at work. 

The task of making a physical replica of an intuition imposes on 
intuition the necessity of precision and clarity, such that the sub- 
mission to the physical effort is really a submission to the imagina- 
tive effort. But the definition of the imaginative task as also a 
physical one helps to discipline the imagination in its process of 
self-clarification. Croce recognizes this, though perhaps grudg- 
ingly. He says in Chapter XIII that the artist 


. never in reality makes a stroke with his brush without having previ- 
ously seen it with his imagination; and if he has not yet seen it, he will make 
the stroke, not in order to externalize his expression (which does not yet exist), 
but as a kind of experiment and in order to have a point of departure for 
further meditation and internal concentration. The physical point of departure 
is not the physically beautiful instrument of reproduction, but a means that 
may be called pedagogic, like retiring into solitude, or the many other expedi- 
ents frequently very strange, adopted by artists and scientists, who vary in 
these according to their idiosyncrasies. The old aesthetician Baumgarten ad- 
vised poets seeking inspiration to ride on horseback, to drink wine in modera- 
tion, and (provided they were chaste) to look at beautiful women. [Trans., 
D. Ainslie. ] 


In stressing the accidental or external character of the help exter- 
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nalization offers to imagination Croce wishes to stress that the imag- 
ination is prior and final, and this can be applied to the present 
point to give notice to the other side of it. Although physical work 
in a medium may help stimulate and discipline imagination of 
images of this medium, yet the original stimulus and ordering of 
imagination will arise internally and spontaneously. The interest 
or ‘‘inspiration’’ to the artwork or art medium is primary: unless 
a man has an original apprehension of the way a thing appears in a 
drawing or in a piece of music, then probably he will not begin to 
draw or compose; but if he then set himself to work to produce 
works of art in these media, this process will stimulate and disci- 
pline the original activity. 

Thus there is a good reason for suspecting the claim of one who 
says that he has intuitions of artworks which he is unable to ex- 
ternalize. This reason is that the development of the capacity to 
imagine in a particular medium will not normally occur apart from 
a development of the capacity to externalize in that medium. A 
man may have great intuitions which he can not externalize, but 
if this is so it is because the externalization is beyond the power of 
any human agent and because indeed the externalization is already 
there—as in the landscape, or in the social situation. Confusion 
arises when one believes that his intuition of a set of natural exist- 
ences would be the same intuition which an artist would render in 
some artistic medium. The intuitions must in fact be different be- 
cause the sets of images are different, and intuitions are composed 
of images. The matter of ordinary experience does not come in the 
form of paints, or drama, or music, and one can see the matter of 
experience in these ways only as a result of deliberate effort. The 
effort arises, perhaps, as a result of the claims of this matter to a 
coherence which can be fully achieved only by subordinating it to 
some artistic medium. But however the effort arises, it usually is 
continued only in conjunction with externalization in the same 
medium, so that one who had developed the capacity to imagine in 
a given medium would at the same time have developed the capacity 
to externalize in that medium. It is possible that a man may by 
spending his life looking at paintings so subject his imagination to 
this medium that all natural scenes transform themselves in his 
imagination into paintings, without his ever having acquired the 
scientific and bodily controls for externalization in this medium. 
This is possible, but unlikely, because the body craves activity and 
imagination craves secure possession. 

The observer’s confusion as to the medium in which his imagina- 
tion is working is more easy in painting than in poetry or music. 
Although ordinary experience does not come in the form of paints 
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and lines on a flat surface, the man who is deeply moved by land. 
scapes may naturally confuse the media of landscape and of the 
painting of landscape; for there are outstanding similarities be- 
tween the two, both in their generic character as visual and in their 
particular visual details. Though the images composing the two 
are only alike and not the same, the difference, which is in fact one 
in the kinds of imagination, may be construed as merely one in 
technical skill—in what the artist knows intellectually and what he 
ean do with his body. This interpretation is less easy in poetry, 
because the knowledge and articulation of words (which is the 
poetic medium) is one which all men have cultivated and hence in 
which all have a¢quired some proficiency, so that one who could 
claim poetic intuitions could not claim a lack of capacity within the 
poetic medium. Indeed it is because the medium does seem within 
the control of everyone that there are very few interested persons 
who have not at some time tried it. But during such productive. 
periods the person, instead of claiming that he could externalize 
great poems, claims (if only to himself) that this is just what he is 
doing. Least credible, and probably rarely advanced, is the claim 
of a profound but merely inoperative capacity for the composition 
of music. And for the good reason that the medium of ordinary 
impression and the medium of music appear even to the layman as 
so different that he does not regard music as intuited in one medium 
and then translated into another. 
I think the truth to which Croce is calling attention is that in 
no case do we intuit in one medium and express or externalize in 
another. This is why ‘‘technique’’ is either identical with art or 
entirely external to it: the first when it is the process of imagining, 
the second when it is the physical making of a physical object de- 
signable by such a name as we give to a physical object. The land- 
scape is not seen in the medium of one set of visual images and then 
translated by science and gymnastic into another. The sensuous 
content is intuited, expressed, externalized in the same kind of 
images. The landscape can be seen as solid geography (and then 
externalization is impossible) ; or it can be seen as paints and lines; 
or as poetic words; or as a piece of music. When art comes into be- 
‘ ing it does so in a definite medium, as a particular set of particular 
images. To seek to translate this intuition into another medium is 
to destroy the first intuition and to replace it with a different one. 
An intuition (artwork) can be used as the impression of another 
intuition (artwork) ; then we have not an intuition-expression and 
a corresponding externalization, but one intuition-expression-exter- 
nalization in a single set of images and another and distinct intui- 
tion-expression-externalization in a distinct set of images. 
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Genesi e struttura della societd. GIOVANNI GENTILE. (Opere com- 
plete di Giovanni Gentile, Vol. XVI.) Firenze: Sansoni. 1948. 
188 pp. Lire 600. 


This last work by the celebrated Italian philosopher has more 
meaning than is contained in its speculative content, for the histori- 
cal circumstances in which this testament was written and which are 
connected with the ultimate destiny of its author must be taken 
into account by a reviewer, especially by one who, though a philo- 
sophical and political adversary of Gentile, can speak of his per- 
sonal friendly acquaintance with the philosopher. 

On June 24th, 1948, Gentile delivered in Rome an oration on 
the visibly worsening Italian situation. He encouraged the Ital- 
ians to resist and to do their utmost for the war, maintaining 
that the responsibility of the war fell on all Italian intellectuals, 
as almost every one of them had accepted positions and honors 
from fascism and in so doing had become bound to a duty of loy- 
alty to Mussolini’s decisions even if they disapproved of them. 
And indeed on the evening after this speech Gentile’s house in 
Rome was crowded with Italian professors and writers (many of 
whom are communists to-day) who went to congratulate him and 
to approve unreservedly his point of view. Then Gentile went 
for his summer holidays to a villa near Troghi, a small village in 
the hills south-east of Florence. He was there when the Allies 
landed in Sicily, and remained there during the fateful downfall 
of Mussolini on July 25th, 1943. At the beginning of August he 
came down to Florence and showed this reviewer the manuscript 
of this book, adding: ‘‘Now I have completed my work. Your 
friends, now, can shoot me if they like. My life-work is finished.’’ 
I protested and said no antifascist was so bloodthirsty as to re- 
sort to the assassination of defeated enemies. 

Then came the German occupation (September 8, 1943) and 
the reconstruction of a Fascist government of a sort, the Repubblica 
Sociale Italiana. Mussolini asked Gentile repeatedly to go and 
see him, but Gentile, in a country torn in two, refused to meet 
him. His loyalty both to the monarchy and to fascism bound 
him, it seemed, to keep neutral. I understood and approved this 
decision, but really Gentile (this book explains why) could not 
remain neutral and two months later I heard that he had accepted 
the position of president of the Academy of Italy, a fascist insti- 
tution. It was a gesture of solidarity with his own past, accord- 
ing to his Rome declaration, without any political or administrative 
capacity. What he retained of personal influence, he used towards 
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a milder and considerate dealing with the adversaries of fascism, 
and I had recourse more than once to him, as to a personal ac- 
quaintance, to have some friends and former students, who had 
been arrested in consequence of their underground activity, set 
free. He was helpful and saved many from the hands of the 
Germans. I had already left the town for a refuge in the hills when 
on April 17th, 1944, he was killed. He was living in a villa in 
the outskirts of Florence and went regularly each day by car to 
the seat of the Academy in the centre of Florence, returning home 
at 1 o’clock. He had refused bodyguards and special protection. 
On that day he was alone in his car with the driver, who stopped 
at the gates of the villa waiting for them to be opened. During 
this stop a Communist group (G.A.P.) of three (two of whom 
either were killed or committed suicide afterwards, but not because 
of their participation in Gentile’s assassination) shot Gentile and 
escaped on bicycles. 

The widow of Gentile (who died a few weeks afterwards of a 
broken heart) and his sons entreated the fascist authorities to set 
free three well-known antifascist professors who had been impris- 
oned at once as a reprisal for Gentile’s assassination. 

The reviewer, who does not share Gentile’s. philosophy and who 
is in general strongly opposed to any sort of idealism, must never- 
theless recognize that this Genesi shows unimpaired philosophical 
acumen on the part of an author who, between 1920 and 1943, 
devoted himself mainly to organizational work (the reform of 
Italian schools, the editorship of the famous Enciclopedia Italiana) 
and appeared to have given up speculative interests. No theo- 
retical difference or inconsistency can be found between Gentile’s 
first theoretical statement (Teoria generale dello spirito come atto 
puro, 1913), and this Genesi, composed thirty years later. It must 
be averred that the Genes: is indeed the crowning of Gentile’s sys- 
tem, and even that it is the ultimate expression and best possible 
solution that can be given to one of the basic problems of idealism 
in general. 

This problem, already in Fichte, and certainly in Hegel and 
succeeding idealists, was the problem of the so-called ‘‘ethical 
State.’ Roughly expressed: if the only reality is the Idea and 
its dialectic development, which brings the Idea more and more 
towards full consciousness, this consciousness, appearing at first as 
subjective awareness, achieves morality, which is a sense of per- 
sonal liberty coincident with personal individuality. Against it, 
law appears as an external, objective compulsion. The ethical 
ideal is the State, the totality of a people who feel the law as their 
personal wiil, and their personal will as the universal will of the 
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state, which is therefore the ultimate attainment of the Idea in its 
limitless progress. This was easily construed as a deification of 
the State, to which everything and everybody had to be sacrificed 
as to an ultimate, perfect ethical goal. To this ‘‘ethical state’’ 
theory, nazi and fascist philosophies were ultimately referred. 

Now Gentile’s basic position emphasized the self-awareness of 
the Idea, by stating that any thought or volition is real in so far 
as it is conscious, so that only in our actual act of self-awareness 
(including sensation, thought, or volition), can ethical volition be- 
come actually real. From this standpoint it would seem impossible 
that the ethical state could be attained. For a national community 
is split up into many acts, each one of them a product of a sepa- 
rate individual self-awareness. Morality, to be sure, would be 
present, but no ethicity, according to the Hegelian distinction, 
which presupposes a thoroughgoing liberalism; and indeed Gentile 
and his followers maintained they were latter-day liberals, the 
only true liberals because they attributed to the state a will of its 
own, and this will was superior to the will of the individual, so that 
only the act of an individual who thinks and ‘‘wills’’ as the state 
in its collective personality, is really free and ethical. 

It is apparent at once that this theory is basically unsound. It 
is true that there is no logical inconsistency in supposing any 
number of individuals freely thinking and willing in the same way. 
But this alone is not a unity, the state, which must be superior 
to the individual will. On the other hand, the whole assumption 
of the ethical state rested upon the existence or reality of the state 
as an actual (ideal or spiritual) being. The state had to be en- 
dowed with a will of its own, with a unitary personality. It could 
not be merely a summing up of many individuals, if reality implies 
an individual act of self-awareness. 

All things considered, Gentile made a step backwards from 
Hegel to Fichte, by emphasizing the self as Fichte had emphasized 
his ‘‘empirical self’’ while also maintaining the absolute reality 
of an absolute Self. Fichte’s problem of the relationship between 
empirical (individual) and absolute self was reproduced in Gen- 
tile’s quandary between the state as absolute ethicity and the 
individual act of my awareness and will. This was indeed the 
greatest problem of idealism as it grew in Germany and Italy, 
and as it was exploited there to justify national-socialism and na- 
tionalism. To express this problem roughly, one might say that 
either individual consciousness (my act of self-awareness) or the 
superior conscience of the state is real. They can not both be ad- 
mitted as ultimate forms of reality. . 

What was indeed lacking in Fichte and in Gentile, in both 
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these perfect forms of idealism, was a mediation. There was noth- 
ing in individual consciousness which might possibly indicate a 
superior or collective consciousness. There was nothing in the 
absolute self or in the state as an ethical substance which could 
explain the existence of self-sufficient individualities as its mani- 
festations. 

Now Gentile in this last book arrived late at the discovery of 
mediation, of a bridge between individual and community. Tak- 
ing up again Fichte’s position, Gentile repeats that the individual 
is a chain of acts of self-awareness. In each one of these acts, the 
individual (the self) sums up the whole of his former acts which 
have gone to build up his personality and therefore are immanent 
in any given act. The self ‘‘perceives,’’? considers something as 
before itself, as an object, and, by thinking it, he makes it one with 
himself, a constitutive element of his act of self-awareness. An 
object of the ‘‘material’’ or ‘‘external’’ world (the not-self) be- 
comes self by being blended into an act of self-awareness. We 
might call this process, a process of spiritualization of the (ma- 
terial) object. But heretofore neither Fichte nor Gentile had in- 
vestigated the process from non-self to self. At a given moment 
(let us say, when we are looking at something new) the object is 
foreign to us, without us, and opposite us; then we perceive it, 
and, in perceiving it, we become aware of it as an integral part of 
our awareness. In fact the object, the non-self, undergoes a double 
transformation by being thought and ‘‘realized’’ as an element 
of the true world, which is the world of the mind. It is at the 
same time ‘‘spiritualized,’’ endowed with the spiritual quality of 
the mind by being thought, and it is further identified with the 
thinking self. 

Gentile by a careful analysis reaches in the Genesi a full con- 
sciousness of the implications of this ‘‘act.’’ Before being identi- 
fied with the thinking self (so that the self may say: I am it, I am 
I) the object must needs be assimilated to the self, considered as 
another act of the mind, a companion and a similar being, a socius. 
The mind does not start from ‘‘this is it,’’ but from ‘‘this is you,’’ — 
to reach the ultimate ‘‘you are I, I am you”’ which is the perfected 
act. Therefore the realization of the self happens through an 
internal (a transcendental) dialogue between me and the object to 
which I have given spiritual substance, or rather an internal dia- 
logue between me and this other ‘‘me’’ who is ultimately to be 
blended into my act of self-awareness. 

Many objections can be raised against this theory. This kind of 
internal discourse presupposes, it seems, at any moment, a split- 
personality. To be able to dialogize, I must be able to distinguish 
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between myself and my alter-ego, my socius. And to distinguish 
I should be aware of myself as an individual, i.e., to perform the 
act of self-awareness before the ultimate act by which I blend my- 
self with ‘‘the other.”’ 

But this point is incidental. What is important to the develop- 
ment and crowning of Gentile’s perfect form of idealism is his 
answer to the political problem which is made possible by this 
analysis. If a preliminary stage of mediation is necessary to the 
ultimate act of self-awareness, something, or rather somebody (the 
socius), is a constitutive element of my own self-awareness, of my 
individuality, of reality itself. 

Therefore the presence of a different individual is not something 
which happens empirically, in social life. The existence of other 
beings is involved already in my very existence as a thinking being. 
Otherwise expressed: my personality is social before being indi- 
vidual. There is no need to examine in detail Gentile’s advance 
towards the final conclusion, that the ethical state (state as really 
existing already in the innermost core of my own self-awareness, 
therefore of my will and my liberty) is not something foreign or 
contrasting to individual conscience. From this it follows logically 
that nobody can avoid deciding to what party or state he means 
to belong. Even the philosopher in his ivory-tower has already, 
in himself, a society. He lives in a community, and must decide 
how this community should be shaped, how he must live either 
with or against his socius, who is a constitutive part of himself. 

This explains why Gentile, living in a country divided between 
two states, one fighting against the other, did not feel it right to 
avoid decision, to remain neutral. He had to decide because (ac- 
cording to his philosophy) as an individual he brought his socius 
with himself. His state was either the Italian Kingdom under the 
protection of the Allies or the Fascist Republic under the sway of 
the Germans. He was bound to belong to one or the other. He 
did not like to decide. The reviewer can bear witness that he 
wished and hoped to remain neutral. No strong pressure was 
brought to bear upon him in favor of the Fascist Republic, but 
ultimately he decided for it. He did not undertake any political 
responsibility. He accepted a purely cultural position as a sym- 
bolical token of his loyalty to the side with which he had formerly 
identified himself. His heart was not there but his philosophy 
(this book) compelled him to decide, while he might well have 
remained apart and refused both allegiances. His decision was 
wrong, from our standpoint. But his adversaries must admit that 
he fell a victim to his philosophy which bound him to a decision 
when any decision was both dangerous and wrong. For this rea- 
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son and this devotion even those who disapprove of his philosophy 
and of his politics must remember him with admiring respect. 


Mario M. Rossi 
DEPARTMENT OF ITALIAN, 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
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L’homme, esprit ou matiére? CHARLES Mayer. Paris: Librairie 
Marcel Riviére et Cie. 1949. 138 pp. 


Here, at last, is a breath of fresh air coming to us from a sci- 
entist who is old-fashioned enough to write as though he were 
living in ‘‘the age of reason.’’ He expounds in simple language 
the obvious truths of a common-sense, utilitarian morality. He 
calls his philosophy ‘‘progressive materialism’’ to distinguish it 
from both Marxist and Spencerian ‘‘materialisms.’’ He is a dis- 
ciple of Epicurus, Spinoza, Feuerbach, and Guyau (except that, 
unlike Guyau, who expounded ethics without either obligation or 
sanction, his ethics has the sanction of utility without any obliga- 
tion). To tell the truth, M. Mayer really has a simple, naturalistic 
theory of obligation. He replies briefly, clearly, and empirically 
to the chief objections to and deviations from his kind of scientific 
ethics and closes his work with thirty-three propositions which 
constitute a kind of basic creed for naturalists. 

The whole argument is so neatly done, so full of common sense, 
so unpretentious, that no philosopher will take it seriously. M. 
Mayer’s work is a thankless one, but none the less very useful and 
very convincing to anybody but philosophers, who are never satis- 
fied with any system but their own. M. Mayer is in danger of be- 
coming a philosopher himself, or a preacher, for he is obviously 
seeking converts to his system. Had he developed it further, I 
might be more inclined to quarrel with it, but as it stands I can 
find nothing really wrong with it, not even its sketchiness. 

H. W. S. 


Der italienische Humanismus. Evucrenio Garin. (Sammlung 
Uberlieferung und Auftrag. Reihe Schriften. Band 5.) Bern: 
A. Francke. 1947. 295 pp. 13.80s. fr. 


This little volume, which has been competently translated from 
the Italian manuscript into elegant German by Giuseppe Zamboni, 
contains a rich and interesting survey of Italian thought from 
Petrarch to Bruno and Campanella. Coming from one of the best 
experts in the field, it gives a great amount of valuable information, 
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and constitutes the best contribution to the subject that has been 
published in German for a long time. ‘The footnotes abound in 
precise quotations and references. 


P. O. K. 
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Garin. L’estetismo in Italia: Vittorio d’Alessandro. 
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communicazione delle coscienze: Augusto Guzzo. La communi- 
cation avec autrui: Regis Jolivet. La connaisance d’autrui: 
René Le Senne. Les données de la conscience et le don ses per- 
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lismo teistico: Luigi Stefanini. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A meeting on ‘‘Current Issues in the Philosophy of the Sci- 
ences’’ sponsored by the Institute for the Unity of Sciences, will be 
held on April 28-30, 1950, at the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston, Massachusetts. The tentative program is as 
follows: April 28—Science as a Human Enterprise, speakers, 
Philipp Frank, Abraham Kaplan; April 29—The Verifiability 
Theory of Meaning, speakers, Herbert Feigl, C. G. Hempel, Hans 
Reichenbach. The Need for Abstract Entities in Semantical 
Analysis, speakers, Ernest Nagel (Introductory Remarks), Alonzo 
Church, W. V. Quine; April 30—The Science of Man, speakers, 
Charles Morris, Clyde Kluckholm, W. H. Sheldon. 

For further information write to Professor G. Holton, Depart- 


ment of Physics, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachu- 
setts. 





The Association for Symbolic Logic has announced the follow- 
ing elections, each for a term of three years from January 1, 1950: 
President, J. Barkley Rosser; Vice President, Nelson Goodman; 


members of the Executive Committee, David Nelson, Richard M. 
Martin. 



































ATOMS OF THOUGHT 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA 
Assembled and edited by Ira D. Cardiff 


[DESIGNED to present to the serious reader some of the pithy 

and worthwhile thoughts of the great philosopher, thoughts 
which otherwise would require the reading of two dozen or more 
weighty philosophical tomes. Professor Santayana has had ideas 
on almost every subject of general interest to humanity, and in 
this work, Dr. Cardiff has culled from them a generous sampling 
of ideas in a wide variety of fields. 


Indexed as it is, ‘Atoms of Thought’’ will prove a valuable 
handbook for speakers, writers, teachers, and all who work with 
the English language as a tool, also for those who wish a few mo- 
ments of thrill or pleasure with one who, according to Corliss 


Lamont, ‘writes philosophy more beautifully than any other 
thinker since Plato.” $5.00 
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THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS 


An independent quarterly 


edited by 
Paul Weiss 


The tone of American philosophy has been changing radi- 
cally. Present-day philosophers, in constantly increasing 
numbers, are engaged in non-imitative, independent, search- 
ing inquiries into fundamental questions, speculative and 
historical. The Review of Metaphysics is being credited for 
a large part of this significant change. The organ of no so- 
ciety, pledged to no creed or doctrine, representing no school, 
its concern is with the promotion of persistent, vigorous in- 
quiry into all phases of existence. 


$5.00 yearly. Sample copy sent on request. 


Address: 201 Linsly, Yale University 
New Haven 11, Connecticut 
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Announcing — 


WILLARD V. QUINE, Harvard University 
| Methods of Logic 


This book undertakes to convey a precise understanding of the 
formal concepts of modern logic and to develop convenient tech- 
niques of formal reasoning. It is best adapted to the semester 
course in deductive logic, and suitable for other advanced courses 
in logic. To be published in May 


JOHN H. HALLOWELL, Duke University 


Main Currents in Modern 
Political Thought 


Professor Hallowell’s book concentrates its attention on political 
trends since the rise of liberalism in the eighteenth century and 
provides a thorough treatment of the modern political philosophies 
of liberalism, socialism, and fascism. Especially notable is its con- 
sistent interpretation of modern politics from a Christian position, 
and it is from this point of view that the author analyzes the crisis 
of today. To be published in May 


MELVIN M. RADER, University of Washington 
Ethics and Society: . 


An Appraisal of Social Ideals 


In this study of the ethics of social reconstruction, the author dis- 
cusses the meaning of a good society, the nature of social well-being 
and well-doing, and critically examines the rival social ideals of to- 
day. Part One on THE ETHICS OF LAWS and Part Two on THE 
ETHICS OF IDEALS deal with the fundamental principles of ethics, 
while Part Three, SOCIAL IDEALS deals specifically with the 
ethical ideals of contemporary society. To be published in May 
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